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HE SPANISH CIVIL WAR continues to 
have its regrettable effects in embittering 
international relationships, and to it, it seems, one 
must attribute this rather surprising breach 
between Portugal and Czecho-Slovakia. Portugal, 
like its hereditary ally and friend, Great Britain, 
has been looking to its armaments. Its close 
proximity to the scenes of warfare in Spain 
necessarily creates for itself particularly acute 
anxieties. If it is to carry out the international 
obligations which it has accepted as a party to the 
Non-Intervention Agreement and which there is 
not the slightest reason for thinking it is indifferent 
to, it has to be more than ordinarily careful that its 
own borders and hinterland are not made use of 
for the purposes of either belligerent in the Spanish 
Civil War. As Britain, owing to its own re-arma- 
ment programme, could not supply the machine 
guns that Portugal required, she turned to Czecho- 
Slovakia for the placing of her orders. These 
orders were duly accepted by what is practically a 
State arms factory in Czecho-Slovakia, Portugal 
going out of its way to intimate that the machine 
guns were intended for the sole use of her own 
Army. Then suddenly the Czecho-Slovakia 
Government intervened to stop the export of the 
machine-guns. At first the reason put forward for 
this action was the highly uncomplimentary one 
that the machine guns were really intended for 
General Franco. Later the more diplomatic reason 
was offered that Czecho-Slovakia herself had need 
of the machine guns herself. It is hardly surpris- 
ing in the circumstances that Portugal should be 
affronted and should have taken the step of with- 
drawing its Minister from Prague. Nor is it 
altogether astonishing that Lisbon should credit 


this gratuitous insult to itself to the machinations 
of Moscow. 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT cannot look back 
on the past seven and a half months of 
Congress session with any feelings of unalloyed 
satisfaction. The record majority with which he 
was returned has not saved him from a succession 
of serious defeats at the hands of the legislature, 
and he must be conscious that in the tussles with 
Congress and the Supreme Court he has not 
emerged with quite the same amount of prestige 
with which he began his second term. True, his 
fierce onslaught on the Supreme Court appears to 
have had some result in making it more favourable 
in its decisions to the New Deal, and at least 
through the Senate confirming his nomination of 
Senator Black to the Bench he can congratulate 
himself on obtaining at long last what looks like a 
working majority among the ‘‘ nine old men.” 
But it is questionable whether this campaign of his 
against one of the most cherished of institutions 
in the United States has heightened his reputation 
with the great mass of his countrymen, As for the 


legislative record, it is not very flattering to the 
President that of his final list of five ‘‘ must ”’ 
Bills, one, the Wages and Hours Bill, has failed 
to go through, and two others, the Sugar and 
Housing Bills, have been so extensively amended 
as to be hardly recognisable as his offspring. 


IGNOR MUSSOLINI’S SPEECH at 
Palermo was a notable contribution to the 
cause of European peace and Anglo-Italian under- 
standing. The wise step taken by Mr. Chamberlain 
in addressing a conciliatory message to the Duce 
brought to an end a singularly unfortunate chapter 
in our relations with a country to which we had 
hitherto been bound by strong ties of traditional 
friendship. It is now the Duce’s declared wish to 
remove the last vestiges of a “‘ great misunder- 
standing.’’ And it is characteristic of a statesman, 
who has never been afflicted with any doubts as to 
the right course of his own domestic and foreign 
policies, that he should have clearly indicated the 
manner in which Anglo-Italian friendship can best 
be cemented and his own country induced to 
co-operate in the peaceful settlement of Europe's 
many problems. The old Abyssinia has long been 
dead and, as the Duce pertinently remarks, it is 
high time that the “‘ corpse ’’ should be given the 
sanitary decency of burial. The sentiment that 
allows the pretence of an independent Abyssinia 
to be kept up indefinitely can do no possible good 
to anyone; it cannot put back the fugitive Emperor 
on his throne, nor can it free the Abyssinians from 
their present allegiance to Italy. All it can do and 
does is to rouse Italian indignation against the 
League and against France and Britain, the 
League’s main supporters. Facts, however dis- 
agreeable they may be, have sooner or later to be 
recognised, and the sooner the fact of Italy’s 
conquest of Abyssinia and of her foundation of a 
colonial Empire are recognised, the better it will 
be for the complete renewal of our old friendship 
with Italy and for the peace of Europe. 


MILK IS ALREADY DEARER in England 
than it is on the Continent and for this 
reason it is not to be expected that the consuming 
public in this country will.regard the raising of the 
price of this commodity still further on October 1 
next with quite the same complacent “‘ regret ’’ as 
the Milk Marketing Board displays in making the 
announcement. To the ordinary mind it is not 
very clear why the manufacturer should get his 
milk four times as cheaply as does the private 
individual, but apart from this there does appear 
to be something rotten in an organisation that 
allows the manufacturer to prey on the private 
consumer and makes no attempt at all to reduce the 
excessive charges for distribution. The middle 
man is the villain ‘of the piece. The Board, indeed, 
seems to be at the mercy of the distributors who 
compel it to fix the prices they require, whereas the 
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Milk Reorganisation Commission recommended 
that the fixing of prices should be in the hands of 
a public authority representative of all the interests 
concerned—the consumers no less than the pro- 
ducers and manufacturers. The raising of the price 
of milk on October 1 may be slight, but any 
increase at all is to be strongly deprecated at 
a time when the value of milk in the national 
dietary is slowly but surely becoming widely 
accepted. 


OTHING NEW UNDER THE SUN” is 

a truism. But what of the Sun itself after 
these stratosphere photographs taken at heights of 
25,000 to 30,000 feet above Peru have disclosed a 
globular envelope or atmosphere of more than one 
million miles deep? Plenty of novelty here seems 
to be provided for the ingenious theorising of the 
scientist. What, for example, of Einstein’s famous 
theory of relativity ? Einstein knew nothing of this 
vast area of vapour, and the bending of light he 
noted may possibly now be open to explanations 
other than those he gave. Again, how far does 
this new discovery affect the accuracy of modern 
theories regarding the age of the sun or the signifi- 
cance and influence of sunspots? We can but wait 
to hear what pronouncements our scientists have to 
make on this surprising astronomical phenomenon 
—after the more daring of them, perhaps, have 
investigated it for themselves by exciting trips into 
the stratosphere. 


UNINHABITED ISLANDS or those sparsely 

inhabited have in this flying age acquired 
a certain value which they would otherwise 
lack. Hence within the last year or so the 
various nations who regard themselves as the 
owners of such islands or would like to possess 
them have been busy re-affirming their annexations 
of them or asserting their rights to them. France, 
for example, discovering that Clipperton or 
Passion Island was most suitable for a seaplane 
base, took formal possession of it in 1935, while 
the United States, seeing in Swain’s Island an 
excellent landing station for the America-Australia 
route, in the same year pegged out its claims to it. 
And now we have similarly reaffirmed our annexa- 
tion of three islands, Henderson, Ducie and Oeno, 
in the Pacific because apparently they one and all 
possess lagoons on which seaplanes can land with 
perfect safety. Owing to the same cause, its 
strategic situation on the America-Australia route, 
Christmas Island recently became a minor bone of 
contention between the United States and our- 
selves, but there can be little doubt in this case that 
legality is strictly on our side. Washington, how- 
ever, last year stole a march on us by proceeding 
to ‘‘ colonise ’’ the Baker, Jarvis and Howland 
Islands which we had completely neglected and 
which now apparently are lost to us. 


INE WEATHER HAS, of course, been 
mainly responsible for the present season’s 

great prosperity at the seaside. It has brought 
larger shoals of visitors; it has increased the 
attractions of swimming pools; it has filled the 
buses and tramcars; it has found more patrons for 
piers, boats, bowling greens, tennis courts, open- 
air dancing, out-door theatres and chairs. And 


only one form of entertainment has suffered from it, 
and that is what one would expect : the amusement 
provided indoors, From seaside towns in every 
quarter, West and North-West, North-East and 
East, South and South-West comes the same 
cheering tale of vastly increased revenues. Old 
Sol has done his best for seaside authority and 
visitor and all who have benefited by his kindly 
warmth, either pecuniarily or in greater enjoyment, 
should be grateful to him and his master, the Clerk 
of the weather. No doubt their best efforts would 
have been in vain, had there been any signs of 
another kind of depression—that denoted by lack 
or paucity of funds. And the fact that there has 
been no such sign suggests that the seaside has 
only been sharing in the more general well-being 
of the nation at large. 


FTER OPENING with an Emil Jannings’ 
picture, which was not particularly dis. 
tinguished, the Berkeley cinema in Lansdowne 
Row houses, as its second occupant, Marta 
Eggerth’s new film, A Castle in Flanders. This 
is a curious piece of work, which is described as a 
modern romance with music, but what retains one’s 
interest is neither the music nor the romance, but 
the element of the supernatural which is cleverly 
introduced. During the war a number of officers 
are billeted at this castle in Flanders where, when 
off duty, their keenest pleasure is to play a record 
of Marta Eggerth, and one of their number, who 
is subsequently reported killed, falls in love with 
her. After the war Marta Eggerth makes her 
acquaintance with the chateau and with the officer 
who has been reported dead. There is considerable 
strength in the situation which develops, but which 
in the end turns out to have been naturally, and 
not supernaturally, contrived. Marta Eggerth is 
in very good voice with the music specially com- 
posed for her by Mr. Grothe, and Paul Hartmann, 
playing the lover very coldly and statically, helps 
to foster the illusion that he is only a friendly ghost. 
The other two important pictures of the week are 
Jean Harlow’s last film, Saratoga, which is at the 
Empire; and Grace Moore’s new one, For You 
Alone, which comes to the Tivoli. 


WHETHER THE GUSHER, devised and 

invented by Ian and Firth Shephard and now 
on at the Princes Theatre, will rival the success of 
that famous thriller, The Frog, remains to be seen. 
The public taste is proverbially fickle. But this 
new play, with its seventeen scenes and vast cast, 
has started well and does provide its audience with 
plenty of excitement in the way of such things as 
murder, shipwreck and the rolling of the villain 
and an unfrocked parson, deck hand over a cliff. 
And the comic element is always there, mainly in 
the person of one Peter Bogle (Mr. Alastair Sim), 
to tone down the intensity of the melodrama. The 
acting, too, is of a high order. Others besides 
Mr. Alastair Sim who deserve mention for the 
excellent playing of their parts are Miss Christine 
Barry (the heroine) and Miss Coral Browne (a 
glamorous lady from Rio) and Messrs. Jack 
Livesay (the hero), Bernard Lee (the unfrocked 
parson), Percy Parsons (a butler) and Ivan 
Samson (the villain). 
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Leading Articles 


ENGLAND AND ITALY 


HE improvement in Anglo-Italian relations 
defined by Signor Mussolini in his speech at 
Palermo has been received with great satisfaction 
by all who are sincerely anxious for World Peace. 
The Duce referred to ‘* a great misunderstanding ”’ 
as the cause of recent friction, and one may reason- 
ably hope that the mists of mutual miscomprehen- 
sion are being cleared away. It is time that Great 
Britain realised that Italy is no longer a weak and 
happy-go-lucky nation which could only claim from 
us a sentimental and rather condescending affection. 
The conquest of Abyssinia was an adventure which 
demanded discipline, organisation and a deter- 
mined will. As to its morality, it ill befits the 
heirs of those who built up the British Empire to 
assume an attitude of pious disapproval at this 
successful attempt on the part of the descendants 
of Rome to emulate the achievements of which we 
were once so proud. The sooner we accept facts 
as they are and admit that the barbarous govern- 
ment which once professed to rule Abyssinia is no 
more, the sooner will the world in general be able 
to settle down. Blunder after blunder has been 
committed. The League made itself a laughing- 
stock with its sanctions, and it will commit suicide 
if it still makes believe that Abyssinia is an 
independent State. The Coronation invitation to 
the representative of the so-called Abyssinian 
Government was inexcusably tactless. The Italian 
conquest of Abyssinia should be universally recog- 
nised. Only the neurotic insist on ignoring 
reality. 


The interests of Great Britain and Italy are 
bound up together. The Duce was right when he 
said that the Mediterranean meant life to Italy and 
to us a highway: ‘“‘ vita’’ and ‘“‘ via ’’—there is 
nothing contradictory in these two terms. The 
two great Powers meet in the great inland sea, but 
there is no reason for them to clash. In the 
National Review, Lord Lloyd in an admirable 
article, illustrated by a map printed with the East 
instead of the North at the top, shows how England 
looks geographically as well as politically towards 
the East. ‘‘ Italy, planted as she is in the heart 
of the Mediterranean, obviously occupies a domi- 
nating position, enabling her to block our passage 
through this sea if she had both the desire to do 
so—and the necessary force! Although we are at 
this moment developing the All-British route by 
the Cape, the Mediterranean short-cut represents 
such an advantage from the point of view of trade 
and of Fleet movement that in no circumstances 
can we, or shall we, abandon our right of passage. 
For this reason, good relations with Italy have been 
for generations one of the invariable aims of British 
Foreign Policy.”’ 


Signor Mussolini spoke of the idolaters of 
Geneva: Lord Lloyd writes of those politicians 
who, ‘‘ oblivious of wiser and more well-proven 


ways of diplomacy, have concentrated their atten- 
tion more upon Geneva than on the strategic needs 
of our Empire.’’ So we find Lord Cecil and Dr. 
Gilbert Murray writing to The Times to express 
horror at the idea that the Assembly of the League 
of Nations may take some action with a view to 
‘* regularizing ’’ the position of Italy in Abyssinia. 
They say that ‘‘ it is unthinkable that the League 
should take any action which would recognise or 
condone what most of its members must regard 
as an international crime.’’ It would be hard 
to conceive a more mischievous letter at the 
present moment. Is the League to sit blind- 
fold like patience on a monument, pretending 
that Haile Selassie is still exercising his merciless 
sway over those of his subjects who owned him ? 
How many years must pass before recognition and 
condonation become thinkable? Italy is not the 
only country in the world that has annexed and 
conquered savage countries, and perhaps there is 
some time limit which justifies such action. If so, 
it might be well to hurry it up a little; for the peace 
of the world and our interests in the Mediterranean 
are worth more than the fetish of a formality. The 
very existence of the League can only be saved by 
the exercise of a little commonsense. 


Officially, this country has always refused to 
divide the world into categories of Government 
and to accept the theory that we are necessarily 
hostile to Fascism. The Duce has never regarded 
the essentially Italian system of which he is the 
chief as an article of exportation. There have 
never been threats or promises from Rome in 
favour of Sir Oswald Mosley. Such intrigues 
have been left to the unspeakable tyranny of the 
Soviet, in which the dictatorship of Stalin is called 
the dictatorship of the proletariat. There is no 
reason in the world why we should force our own 
institutions on other nations. Our particular 
system has grown up in accordance with the special 
demands of our national character and history, and 
it becomes a disastrous caricature of itself when it 
is exported and imposed on peoples who have no 
idea of its secret purpose and concealed significance. 
It would be hard to conceive any governments more 
hopelessly corrupt and inefficient than the so-called 
parliamentary institutions of Italy, Spain and 
Portugal, to take three examples. Their ineffi- 
ciency alone saved them from instant destruction. 
The Parliaments of the Third French Republic 
have a sorry history, but they were partially 
redeemed by the genius of Napoleon, who gave 
France a framework which still persists. What is 
called Democracy, when it is planted in alien soil 
as an exotic plant, becomes a noxious weed which 
has eventually to be suppressed by some natural 
growth, if the life of the nation is to be preserved. 
The less foreigners meddle with other people’s con- 
stitutions, the better for everyone concerned. 
Liberty takes many forms. In Tsarist Russia 
many an Englishman found a freedom which he 
could not enjoy in this country. A Frenchman is 
driven mad by the countless petty restrictions which 
in England a well-meaning community imposes on 
harmless pleasures, and an Englishman resident in 
France learns to put up with many annoyances as 
they seem to him, though they do not call forth a 
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word of complaint from the people with whom he 
is living. 

Fascism has come to stay. It is a method of 
Government which has its roots in the Italian 
character, and those who regard it as a mushroom 
growth betray their ignorance of Italy. In the days 
of Garibaldi it had begun to appear, though its 
growth was hampered by an unfortunate admira- 
tion for British institutions. Again and again it 
showed itself in times of difficulty and strikes, and 
in the War and the years that followed, it received 
its baptism of fire. This spirit inspired Mussolini 
when he declared that Italy would not tolerate in 
the Mediterranean Bolshevism or anything of a 
similar nature. ‘‘ The disturbances created by a 
people absolutely foreign to the Mediterranean ”’ 
have worked ruin in unhappy Spain, and still there 
is no hope that the conflagration is drawing to an 
end. It is certain that a rapprochement between 
this country and Italy must be a preliminary step 
towards the solution of the Spanish problem. 


PALESTINE FOLLIES 


HE Mandates Commission at Geneva, having 
provided considerable entertainment to itself 
and irritation to the British public by its gruelling 
cross-examination of our Colonial Secretary and a 
former Chief Secretary of the Palestine Govern- 
ment, has now proceeded to issue its report for 
submission to the League Council. The latter, of 
course, is not bound to accept the conclusions and 
advice thus tendered to it, and therein lies some 
more of the fun of this futile Geneva game which 
our own Government will persist in playing despite 
all its woeful experience of League ineptitude. 


This Commission of impartial ‘‘ experts ’’ drawn 
from countries which have no experience of 
Colonial administration has, let us admit, had the 
grace, after careful consideration of all the facts 
put before it, to put on-record a remarkable tribute 
to Britain. ‘‘ As for the Mandatory Power itself,’ 
it says, ‘* the concern with which it has for nearly 
20 years sought to appease the antagonistic feel- 
ings prevailing in Palestine must awaken in any 
man of goodwill a degree of admiration all 
the higher in that it was exercised in a world 
in which brutal violence often stills the voice of 
humanity. Let the Jews, who all too often, and 
without justification, show impatience at the delay 
and hesitation which the Mandatory Power has felt 
compelled to bring to the building up of their 
National Home, ask themselves whether there is 
any other nation by which they have been so little 
persecuted and to which for generations past they 
owe so many benefits. Let the Arabs, whose oppo- 
sition to what is nevertheless a measure of higher 
justice which cannot be carried out without a 
sacrifice from their side can be readily understood, 
remember the origins of their national emancipa- 
tion. Without British efforts certainly there would 
have been no Jewish National Home. But also 
there would have been, on the threshold of the 
twentieth century, no independent Arab State.”’ 


_ All this compliment, being unasked for and 
unexpected, is no doubt very gratifying. But it 


doesn’t help much to the solving of the Palestine 
problem, and one hardly expects either the 
Palestine Jews or the Arabs to endorse the Com. 
mission’s eulogy. More important is the fact that 
the Commission had the sense to note first that the 
inevitable antagonism between Jews and Arabs has 
been ‘* exasperated by circumstances which could 
not have been foreseen 20 years ago”’ and, 
secondly, that there has been “ a certain fluctuation 
of policy by the Mandatory Power ”’ which has had 
unfortunate consequences. 


At this point the Commission completely misses 
the whole moral of the tale. It still believes that 
the Mandate is workable, it is prepared to consider 
favourably the question of partition, and it goes 
on to propose its own partition plan. The 
‘* political apprenticeship ’? of Arab and Jew has 
not, it thinks, been carried sufficiently far. The 
period of apprenticeship must be prolonged, in one 
of two forms :—(1) A provisional ‘‘ cantonization,” 
whereby the two States, while enjoying a wide 
measure of internal autonomy and full power to 
regulate immigration, might be united under the 
Mandatory Power for matters of defence, foreign 
affairs, Customs, and so forth; or (2) A separate 
Mandate for each until such time as each had given 
proof of its ability to govern itself (which would not 
necessarily be the same time for both States). 


One can well imagine what would happen if 
either the Jews or the Arabs got their full dose of 
self-government first. There would be an uproar 
raised by the other party such as has never yet been 
heard in this much-troubled land. But the real 
point is that partition in any form is quite the 
wrong solution for Palestine—in the interests either 
of the Arabs or Jews or of the British Empire. 
What is the true reason why Palestine has become 
the cockpit of Jew and Arab antagonisms? The 
answer is really not far to seek. | Whitehall has 
never been able to make up its own mind on 
essential matters of policy; it has put itself in the 
leading strings of Geneva and lost all power of 
thinking for itself; it has hivered and havered, 
issuing contradictory White Papers and ‘‘ Black ” 
Letters, seeming at one moment anxious to keep 
Jewish immigration within reasonable limits and at 
another wilfully blind to the numbers of Jews 
entering the country. The Palestine administra- 
tion, with one eye on Whitehall and the other on 
Geneva, never sure what support it will receive 
from London and only certain that it is in for 
serious trouble if it takes too strong a line in any 
one direction, has played for safety with the usual 
result that follows lack of courage in dealing with 
Eastern fanaticism. Finally, the Mandate in itself 
has been an advertisement of our intention sooner 
or later to hand over Palestine to its inhabitants to 
govern. And just as in India our solemn pledges 
of responsible government and Dominion status 
were the prelude to fierce communal outbreaks, 80, 
too, in Palestine we have had the spectacle of Arab 
and Jew ferociously contending for mastery of the 
land that was so soon to pass out of British hands. 


The one and only way to secure peace in 
Palestine and incidentally safeguard the vital 
strategic interests of the Empire in the Suez Canal 
is to get rid of this absurd Mandate, forget all 
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about counsels of despair such as Partitions, incor- 
porate Palestine in the Empire as a colony and 
formulate a policy for it, not founded on foolish 
sentiment or framed in accordance with Geneva’s 
ready-made ideals, but designed on the practical 
lines of our traditional Empire-building statesman- 
ship, which has allowed authority on the spot.a 
wide discretion in maintaining law and order and 
discouraging religious or racial animosities before 
the stage is reached of conferring on the people 
concerned the full privileges of self-government. 


WOOD PIGEONS 


HE grain was ripe and almost ready for reaping. 

The dense forest of stems swayed in the 
wind and caused the harvest mice to tremble as 
their domed nests swung to and fro upon the ears. 
At the farther end of the field a large tract of the 
corn had been beaten down by a sudden storm so 
that the stems of wheat lay almost flat upon the 
ground. The wind which had bowed them down 
had ceased three days ago but they had not yet 
regained their accustomed upright position. 
Neither would they, for the pigeons had discovered 
the flattened wheat and never do they miss such 
an easy chance of filling their crops. 

The end of the field was alive with them. They 
strutted over the wheat and pecked incessantly at 
the golden ears. It is almost incredible what a 
wood pigeon can eat in the course of a day and 
although their crops were stuffed almost to 
bursting point they still ate as voraciously as ever. 
They are a plague and a pest, these pigeons, for 
their appetites are so prodigious that they will soon 
lay waste the whole of a cornfield. Also, they are 
so wary that it is very difficult to get near enough to 
shoot them. Except at very close range their stiff 
feathers will turn a charge of shot like a coat of 
mail. They soon grow accustomed to scarecrows, 
so that the only remedy of the farmer must be his 
own unceasing vigilance. 


There were a full two hundred of them in this 
field. They were handsome birds. They were fat 
and plump and their grey feathers wore the sheen 
of perfect health. The neck feathers were bluish 
and just below the head they wore a collar of white. 
Their feet were also grey and their legs were 
feathered to the knee. 

High above them in the thickest part of an elm 
tree stood one of their number on guard. Nothing 
in the wide panorama before him escaped his 
notice. Motor cars on the road, men walking in 
the fields far off, cattle and sheep moving in distant 
meadows, all these he saw and disregarded for they 
threatened no danger to the marauders in the corn- 
field. The sentry knew quite well that all the 
things he saw were harmless, but not for one 
moment did he relax his vigilance. 

He craned his neck and stood on tiptoe to see 
the better. He had caught a movement behind a 
hedge some hundreds of yards away. He saw it 
again and distinguished the figure of a man 
walking under cover of the hedge. Instantly the 
sentry rose into the air and as he left his branch 
he clapped his wings together over his back. 
Immediately that warning clatter was given the 


whole flock rose with him, unquestioning, wheeled 
in a wide arc and flew away towards the distant 
woods. 


The farmer cursed when he reached the field and 
saw the havoc which the pigeons had wrought. 
He knew that if he did not take drastic steps he 
would soon lose the whole of his crop. Those grey 
marauders would not cease their pillaging unless 
they were taught a drastic lesson. He retraced his 
steps back to the farm. 


He was soon back and with him he brought his 
gun, an axe and a mallet. After examining the 
field he decided upon a suitable place where the 
ditch was wide and deep enough to give him cover. 
With the axe he cut a pile of brushwood and 
branches and roofed a part of the ditch so that he 
could squat there unseen. He left a wide aperture 
through which he could see and shoot. 


He clambered into the ditch and sat down 
beneath the canopy of branches. With his back 
against the bank and his gun across his knees he 
was quite comfortable save for the persistent 
attentions of the flies. Everything now depended 
upon his keeping quite still but alert. The day 
was warm and before long he found it difficult to 
keep from drowsing. The steady buzzing of 
insects lulled him towards slumber. 

All at once he caught the hiss of wings and was 
at once awake. The advance guard was returning. 
He stared forward through the branches. Four 
pigeons sailed over the field, wheeled and planed 
down to land. The farmer flung up his gun and 
fired twice. His luck was in for two of the birds 
fell with a thud. 

He crawled from the ditch and went into the open 
field. The survivors were fleeing post haste, but 
he did not heed them for he had his most important 
task before him. Picking up the dead birds he set 
them in a sitting position amidst the grain with 
their heads supported on little forked sticks. From 
above they would look just like feeding birds. He 
was very careful to place them head to the wind 
for that is always the feeding position of pigeons 
and were he to place them facing down wind not a 
bird would come to the decoy. 

Having placed his decoys he went back to the 
ditch. He had not long to wait before the next 
lot of thieves arrived. They wheeled and saw 
their friends feeding safely and planed down and 
again the gun spoke. 

Before long the farmer had more than a dozen 
decoys placed in the field and then his shooting 
became almost continuous. 

Strange to relate the pigeons did not seem 
frightened by the repeated reports of the gun. So 
long as they could see their friends feeding they 
seemed to think that all was well. For more than 
two hours the farmer shot them until at last they 
seemed to realise that all was not well with that 
field of corn. 

Well satisfied he picked up his bag and found 
that he had killed fifty-four. Not for many days 
would the grey thieves return and by that time the 
corn would be cut. Heavy laden and content he 


returned to the farm. 
DAN RUSSELL. 
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Books of The Day 


THE RECONNAISSANCES OF 
SIR AUREL STEIN 


IR AUREL STEIN is an archeologist whose 
zeal for exploration and discovery has been 
in evidence for nearly half a century. No sooner 
was he done with one expedition than ic seemed he 
must needs be planning another and there is little 
doubt that he has grudged the time that has had to 
be spent in the writing up of his records. Nonethe- 
less when his volumes have appeared they have 
been found to be as complete with detail as anyone 
could wish, Sir Aurel’s scientific mind being 
incapable of treating any subject he was interested 
in any way that would leave unrecorded any data 
of importance. Moreover, as an explorer he has 
always realised the value of accurate survey and 
hence his books are invariably accompanied by a 
series of carefully drawn up maps of the regions he 
has happened to visit. This is the case with his 
latest book ‘‘Archzological Reconnaissances in 
North-Western India and South-Eastern Iran ”’ 
(Macmillan, illustrated, 63s.), which yet 
another reminder of the debt the world owes to Sir 
Aurel for increasing its knowledge of the topo- 
graphy and historical and prehistorical conditions 
of certain regions in Central Asia. In this book 
he has a good deal to tell us of his discoveries 
bearing on this pre-history. But perhaps that 
portion of his book that will appeal most to the lay- 
man will be that in which he traces the footsteps 
of Alexander the Great, Hsuan Tsang and Marco 
Polo. Sir Aurel, in the course of his ‘‘ reconnais- 
sances,’’ had to put up with a great deal of 
obstruction from authority in Persia and this forced 
him to make the experiment of a sea trip to 
Bushire. The experiment was a failure owing to 
one of those sudden tempests that are apt to spring 
up unexpectedly in the Persian Gulf. But Sir 
Aurel took this further setback with his usual 
philosophic calm. He even derived some satis- 
faction from it, for he tells us it helped him towards 
gaining an insight into the feelings of Alexander’s 
soldiers when being transported up the Gulf from 
India. 

“It provided in a way a useful antiquarian 
lesson. It made me realise better than I might 
have done otherwise how the men in Nearchos’s 
fleet may have felt in their crowded small ships 
which afforded littie protection from weather and 
sun, when making their way along a coast so 
exposed to strong and rapidly changing winds as 
that of the Persian Gulf.”’ 


SPANISH MEMORIES 


Miss Kate O’Brien takes us on a sentimental 
journey into the past—into the Spain she 
knew so well and loved. She feels that, with the 
whole world moving towards a_ depressing 
uniformity, the days of the sentimental traveller 
are numbered and that in the ‘‘ Utopian Home 
County ’’ that the world may be transformed into 
there is not likely to be any room for individual 
tastes and idiosyncrasies. So she will say her 


Farewell, Spain (Heinemann, illustrated, by 
Mary O'Neill, 7s. 6d.) by recalling before it is too 
late the things she has seen and delighted in during 
many visits to the Spain that was. She will write, 
too, so she tells us, for her own comfort, ‘‘ in a 
vein much over-used in the last two hundred years 
—but as possibly one of the last to use it, and 
perhaps deriving from that probability an especial 
satisfaction’’—the vein (that is) of the ‘‘sentimental 
traveller.” 

Not all her readers perhaps will take all this 
explanation too seriously. Enough that when 
Miss O’Brien is done with explaining the reason 
of her book’s appearance she gives her readers 
every reason to rejoice that they have their share 
in her memories and enthusiasms. She can charm 
them (especially in one very fine chapter on St. 
Teresa of Avila) into acutely visualising all the 
beauties and the glories of the Spain that captured 
both her own imagination and heart. She can 
make them also feel her own sadness over the havoc 
wrought and still continuing to be wrought by a 
civil war that shows no signs of abating. But her 
Irish temperament will at the same time allow her- 
self and them to have a glimmer of hope about 
the future. The Spaniard is not the Russian, nor 
is he for that matter like other Europeans, and 
there is ‘‘ half a chance, with time and luck,”’ that 
Spain may be saved from that depressing 
‘uniformity ’’ Miss O’Brien anticipates in her 
exordium for the world at large. Of course, there 
is the reservation about the meddling of “ our 
modern blustering Czsars,’’ and Miss O’Brien 
must, in her Irish way, make great play with the 
importance of this factor. Still, there is the hope 
that ‘‘ the Peninsula will perhaps resolve itself 
(ultimately) into a loosely linked federation of small 
democratic States, all governed for external pur- 
poses from a centre, but internally run on regional, 
distributive principles.’ In this way the old 
Spanish genius will have the opportunity of 
re-asserting itself. And perhaps, too, there may 
turn out to be another solution equally as good. 
We can but wait—and hope. Meanwhile Miss 
O’Brien has given us a_ book that, for all its 
melancholy reflections, is very enjoyable to read. 


INNS AND ROAD-HOUSES 


This motoring, ‘‘ out of-doors’’ age has brought 
new life to many an old English inn, and it has 
also produced a new development, the road-house 
which caters for the amusement as well as for the 
feeding of those who frequent it. With so much 
movement in daily progress, in the way of motor- 
ing, cycling and hiking, the time had certainly 
arrived for a book that could tell the traveller some- 
thing about the places of refreshment and amuse- 
ment to be found along the route he happens te 
select. Mr. George Long has provided a book of 
this kind that should prove as useful as it 1s 
pleasant to peruse. He calls it ‘‘ English Inns 
and Road-Houses’’ (with frontispiece in colour 
and 234 photographic illustrations, T. Werner 
Laurie, 20s.), but in it he also includes some 
account of Scottish inns. The gathering of his 
information must have been a long process, involv- 
ing journeys of many thousands of miles. The 
headings of chapters may serve to indicate the 
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varied contents of his book : the earliest inns, some 
famous literary inns, some Dickens and Pickwick 
inns, Britain’s strangest inns, the most beautiful 
inns, some smugglers’ inns, highwaymen’s inns, 
murder inns and inns with a story, some note- 
worthy London inns, the development and future 
of the English inn, the rise of the modern road- 
house, the Great North Road, the Holyhead Road, 
the Bath, Exeter, Portsmouth, Dover and Oxford 
and Cambridge Roads, and, finally, inn signs and 
their story. The illustrations are a particularly 
attractive feature, the photographs being taken by 
the author’s own camera. 


RUSKIN’S LAKE HOME 


Mr. J. Howard Whitehouse, President of the 
Ruskin Society, has written a little book containing 
an account of the exhibition rooms at Brantwood in 
the Lake district. To this account he has added a 
brief introduction setting out Ruskin’s connection 
with Brantwood and his life there. There are eight 
illustrations to the book (‘‘Ruskin and Brantwood,”’ 
Ruskin Society, 2s.) and these include reproduc- 
tions of drawings by Albert Goodwin, Samuel 
Laurence and Arthur Severn. Brantwood, as 
Mr. Whitehouse says, occupies a position of great 
beauty and it is not surprising that Ruskin loved 
it and that it was a place of inspiration to him. He 
acquired the house in 1871 and lived there till his 
death in 1900. It was at Brantwood that Ruskin 
wrote eighty-four of the famous letters published 
monthly under the title of Fors Clavigera. And 
it was from this home bordering on Coniston 
Water that he issued his autobiography. 
Mr. Whitehouse says it was undoubtedly Ruskin’s 
intention that Brantwood with all its treasures 
should be preserved and should be open to the 
public for a certain number of weeks each year. 
Unfortunately when Arthur Severn died in 1931 
the trustees under his will decided to sell both the 
house and its contents. Mr. Whitehouse subse- 
quently intervened to save the house for the nation 
and to place there copies of as many of Ruskin’s 
works as it was possible to procure and also some 
of the original furniture of the house. Brantwood 
is now under the care of the Education Trust 
Ltd., which has made arrangements for it to be 
maintained in perpetuity. The story as told in 
Mr. Whitehouse’s little book will appeal to all 
admirers of Ruskin and his works. 


NAVAL ORGANISATION 


.Admiral Sir Barry Domville, in his retirement 
has found time to write two books. The first to 
appear was one setting forth the interesting 
reminiscences of a long and useful life at sea. It 
was called ** By and Large.’’ The second has 
just been published under the title *‘ Look to Your 
Moat ’’ (Hutchinson, with a frontispiece, 10s. 6d.). 
rhe title is taken from the famous declaration of 
George Savile, Marquis of Halifax, 1633—1695) : 
“ It may be said now to England, Martha, Martha, 
thou art busy about. many things, but one thing s 
necessary. ‘To the question : What shall we do to 
be saved in this world? there is no answer but 
this: Look to your Moat. The first article of an 
Englishman’s political creed must be, that he 
believeth in the Sea.” 


This sage and ever-apposite text enables the 
gallant Admiral to get well under weigh with a 
whole series of warnings and precepts born of his 
distinguished service in His Majesty’s Navy. He 
is not intent on laying down sea law in the manner 
of the irrefutable expert. Rather in his breezy, 
pleasantly discoursive way he is out to convert 
those who may not think as he does, while being 
quite prepared to be told that some of his ideas are 
wrong. All he asks, in effect, is that he should be 
given the credit of a genuine patriotism and 
a desire to see that ‘‘ the Moat ”’ receives all the 
attention due to it. He is not an alarmist, but at 
the same time he is persuaded that our naval 
organisation and strategic dispositions require 
considerable rectification in certain directions in 
the light of recent developments and that the zeal 
for specialisation in the senior service is tending 
to be carried a trifle too far. 

The menace of the aeroplane, he contends, has 
not only stressed the disadvantages of too much 
trade concentration in the Port of London, but has 
also indicated the need of having naval bases less 
exposed than are those in the South. For this 
reason he regrets the closing down of Rosyth and 
the abandonment of “‘ the useful little yard at 
Pembroke.”’ But the grave dangers to shipping in 
the Channel in the event of a future war has, he 
says, also made him ‘‘ a very strong partisan of 
the construction of a deep draught canal between 
the Clyde and the Forth, capable of rapid transit 
by both warships and merchant vessels, thus form- 
ing a strategic short-cut from east to west and at 
the same time a tradesman’s entrance to the East 
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Coast ports.’’ Such a waterway would, he argues, 
improve enormously the strategic security of the 
country and ‘‘ a £25,000,000 canal is a fleabite in 
comparison with a £1,500,000,000 armament bill.’ 


The Admiral, while recognising the many 
advantages of oil over coal as fuel, is impressed 
with the possible risks to our oil supplies in time 
of war, and after a full discussion of the subject 
arrives at the conclusion that instead of depending 
solely on oil it would be wiser to adopt the quite 
feasible plan of dual-firing for ships. He is 
further perturbed over the country’s neglect of its 
mercantile marine, ‘‘an essential factor in the 
national scheme of defence,’’ and suggests that 
the time has come to appoint a Minister of Marine 
whose duty it would be to survey all our require- 
ments in ships and men and formulate the neces- 
sary measures to secure those requirements. 


Finally, he tackles the question of what he is 
inclined to think is over-specialisation in the Navy. 
He does not deny that under modern conditions 
of war, specialisation is both necessary and 
inevitable. But he believes that this specialisation 
has two disadvantages: it induces a narrowness ot 
outlook that results in attaching too much import- 
ance to the subject of study and secondly it is an 
obstacle in the way of cultivating a more general 
knowledge of the sailor’s profession. The first 
tends to develop ‘‘a defensive state of mind ”’ 
which is in direct contrast with the ‘* proper state 
of mind in which to plan and execute operations of 
war.’’ It further is apt to produce a bias in favour 
of some particular invention for countering a 
specific form of attack. The second disadvantage 
arises from the fact that the specialist officer has 
little or no early training in handling ships at sea. 
The Admiral accordingly would have it laid down 
that those who go in for specialisation must 
renounce their prospects of command. He sees no 
hardship in this ‘‘ since there would be plenty of 
work to occupy them both afloat and ashore to 
carry them to a pensionable age.”’ 


THE COTSWOLDS 


Books about the country are (dare we confess 
it?) not infrequently rather dull. They are apt to 
suffer from either too much empty rhapsody or too 
much guide-book information. When, however, 
Mr. John Moore takes us on a pilgrimage into the 
Cotswolds (‘‘ The Cotswolds,’’ Chapman & Hall, 
illustrated, 5s.) it is a different story. We soon 
begin to realise that our companion is not a 
dryasdust guide, and though he may be an 
enthusiast he has a discerning eye and a lively 
sense of proportion. He knows what he likes and 
he makes us like it too. He won’t descant on the 
obvious or attempt to paint the lily and adorn the 
rose. He will give us the credit of not being 
wholly blind to the beauty that should smite every 
eye. But he will also tell us what we wish to 
know—for example, about the ‘‘ famous Whitsun 
games ”’ of Dover’s Hill and about Robert Dover 
himself. Veritably a ‘‘ good companion ’’ this 
book on the Cotswolds ; easy to read and charm- 
ingly illustrated by drawings by Mr. Barrington 
Browne. 


SOLOMON’S QUEEN OF SHEBA 

Yemen and the Valley of the Hadhramaut have 
been visited by many travellers since the Great 
War, but this and other parts of Arabia continue to 
attract those who like adventure as well as take 
joy in exploration. Mr. Norman Stone Pearn went 
to South-Western Arabia after making an expedi- 
tion across the Sahara, and what impelled him to 
this corner of the world was the desire to explore 
the sites of ancient cities associated with the name 
of Balkis, the beautiful and romantic Queen of 
Sheba, known to and loved by Solomon. There 
are several of these sites about the regions marked 
on the maps as Shebwa, Serwal and Shebam. 
After overcoming the difficulties put in his way, 
Mr. Pearn managed to visit some of these places, 
and he and Mr. Vernon Barlow, in collaboration, 
tell the story of his journey and also all that is 
known about this famous Queen in an interesting 
and informative book, ‘‘ The Quest for Sheba” 
(Ivor Nicholson & Watson, illustrated, 12s. 6d.). 


PUBLISHERS’ PLANS 


Messrs. Constable’s books for September will 
include ‘‘ London Music in 1889-90: as Heard by 
Corno di Bassetto (later known as Bernard Shaw)”. 
This sets forth the inner history of G.B.S’s early 
career as musical critic for the Star. | 

Among Messrs. Blackwood’s September publi- 
cations will be ‘‘ The Bravest Soldier ’’ (Major- 
General Sir Robert Rollo Gillespie) by Major C. 
E. Wakeham. 

Messrs. George Allen and Unwin announce for 
September 7 a new volume of Lancashire sketches 
by Mr. Thomas Thompson entitled ‘‘ Lancashire 
Lustre ’’; a book on ‘‘ Venetian Painters ’’ by the 
American art critic, Mr. Frank Jewett Mather ; and 
‘“ A Handbook of Japanese Art’’ by Noritake 
Tsuda, former lecturer on Fine Arts in New York 
University. 

Messrs. Bell’s early autumn publications will 
include ‘‘ Snow on the Equator ’’ by Mr. H. W. 
Tilman; ‘‘ Greatest Show on Earth ’’ (Astley’s 
Circus) by Mr. W. Willson Disher; ‘‘ History of 
Florence’? by Ferdinand Schevill, Professor of 
Modern European History in Chicago University. 

On September 9 Messrs. Methuen will publish 
George A. Birmingham’s new novel ‘‘ Daphne's 
Fishing ’’ and a book by Dr. Voronoff, famous for 
his rejuvenation experiments, on ‘‘ Love and 
Thought in Animals and Men.”’ 

Next month there will be coming from Messrs. 
Harrap ‘‘ Golden Fleece”? (the story of Franz 
Joseph and Elisabeth of Austria) by Bertita 
Harding ; ‘‘Sporting Adventure’’ by J. Wentworth 
Day; and ‘‘ Coming, Sir ! ”’ (the autobiography 
of a waiter) by Dave Marlowe. 

Messrs. Chapman and Hall are bringing out at 
the end of this month a new book by Dr. Johnston 
Abraham. This will be entitled ‘‘ Ninety-nine 
Wimpole Street,’’ and will comprise essays and 
reflections based on a medical experience of half a 
century. 

A new volume, to be published in September, in 
Messrs. Nicholson and Watson's ‘‘ University 
Extension Library ’’ will be ‘‘ Modern European 
Drama,”’ the author of which is Mr. N. Scarlyn 
Wilson. 
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Round the Empire 


AUSTRALIA’S NEGLECTED 
NORTH 


R. E. J. BRADY, having startled the readers 
of the Australasian by his declaration that 
“the Australian dead heart’’ story has little or no 
foundation in actual fact, has contributed another 
article to this paper showing what might be done 
with Australia’s neglected and underpopulated 
Northern Territory. Neither in tropical nor 
temperate regions, he says, can agriculture reach 
its highest expressions without intelligence and 
labour, and those two qualifications have to be 
applied to the conditions of the Northern Territory. 
And as an illustration of what can be done in 
similar climatic conditions he cites what has been 
accomplished in Malaysia and the Dutch East 
Indies with coffee and tea plantations, with sugar- 
cane, with rice and even with the bamboo. ‘‘ One 
of the most valuable of all tropical industries is the 
growing of the cinchona tree, from which quinine 
is produced. This industry began in Java in 1854. 
This tree is no more difficult of cultivation than 
coffee, and there seems to be no reason why it 
should not be grown in Northern Australia. 
Tobacco, vanilla, pepper, spices, cocoa, are all pro- 
fitably grown in and exported from Java. Cotton 
and kapok are produced for local use. These and 
many other valuable commercial products and 
edible fruits can be cultivated in Australian 
tropics. Tans, dyes, drugs, oils, perfumes, fibres, 
beverages, gums, resins, foods, vegetables, 
fodders, condiments, spices, timbers, starches, all 
these wealth-producing and labour-employing 
human commodities are possible in our north. The 
time has come when the question of tropical settle- 
ment and development in the Commonwealth must 
be seriously considered. Apart from the value of 
such country to the nation—values in which, by 
judicious legislation, all may share—there is the 
urgent call to fill our fertile tropical wastes before 
we are forestalled. ‘These are the richest lands in 
the Continent. Java, less in area than the State of 
Victoria, is supporting a population of close on 
40,000,000, whereas the white population of the 
Northern Territory—nearly 11 times greater in 
area—is probably about 3,500.” 


A CECIL RHODES STATUE ? 


Though most people in London seem to have 
got used to it, many of the overseas and provincial 
visitors now thronging its streets are struck by the 
fact that the symmetry of Trafalgar Square is 
marred by the absence of a statue upon the plinth 
in the North-West corner. The figure that 
eventually mounts that empty plinth must, to 
match that in the north-east corner, be on horse- 
back. Of all the famous personages who have 
recently been suggested as worthy of filling this 
gap, perhaps the most appropriate is Cecil Rhodes, 

rica’s most famous Englishman. At Oriel, his 
college at Oxford, in the public gardens in Cape 
Town, and in Main Street, Bulawayo, and 


Government Square, Salisbury, in Southern 
Rhodesia, there are pedestrian statues of Rhodes. 
In Kimberley he is perpetuated as the people 
of those parts knew him—mounted on a horse. 
There is no public statue of Rhodes in London, the 
capital of the Empire, that owes him so much. 
Neither by the way, is there at Bishop’s Stortford, 
his birthplace. 


AIR PROGRESS 


The scheme to link-up New Zealand with the 
main Empire routes has been carried a stage 
farther by an announcement in New Zealand of an 
agreement whereby an organisation will be formed 
for operating air services between New Zealand 
and Australia, regular connections being effected 
in Australia with the main England-Australia air 
route. 


With aviation making such enormous strides in 
the Dominion of Canada, especially in helping to 
develop the hitherto undeveloped mineral deposits 
in the backwoods, an aviation company has wisely 
stipulated that each plane must carry a gallon con- 
tainer of concentrated foods, enough to feed a party 
of twelve for two weeks, in the event of forced 
landing. Tablets the size of shillings contain milk 
and vegetables, while science has reduced two 
bushels of potatoes into a quart of powder. Vest 
pocket tins of saccharine are a substitute for sugar. 

One particularly interesting aspect of recent 
Atlantic flights has been the way in which, thanks 
to rapid and efficient wireless signalling between 
aircraft in flight and ships and shore-stations, it 
has been possible for flying-boats to make slight 
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deviations from their pre-arranged courses in order 
to take advantage of increasing wind velocities, or 
to avoid areas where conditions would tend to 
reduce estimated cruising speeds. In this respect, 
apart from the constant reports received by flying- 
boat Captains from wireless stations on both sides 
of the Atlantic, valuable assistance has been 
rendered by ocean liners on the Atlantic route, 
with whose wireless operators the flying-boats have 
been frequently in touch. The present series of 
tests, in which no commercial loads are being 
carried, will be followed by a second phase in 
which mails will be air-borne to and fro across the 
Atlantic; and then after that will come the 
scheduling of two regular services in each direction 
weekly, carrying passengers as well as mails. 

** Maia,’’ the lower component of the Short- 
Mayo composite aircraft, is now undergoing flying 
trials; while the upper component ‘‘ Mercury ’’— 
the construction of which has been completed—will 
soon be going through aerial tests before being 
attached to the wing of her mother-craft, ‘‘ Maia.” 
Then a series of tests will be made with the two 
aircraft operating as one unit, ascending and flying 
under their own power. A third stage in the trials 
of this ingenious ‘‘ composite ’’ will be reached 
when the seaplane ‘‘ Mercury ’’ is launched in 
mid-air, by means of a special release-mechanism 
from the wing of the big flying-boat ‘‘ Maia.”’ 
The aim with the composite apparatus, which has 
been designed and constructed for the Air Ministry 
atid Imperial Airways, is to carry a bigger mail- 
load for longer distances non-stop, and at higher 
cruising speeds, than would be possible by any 
system of surface launching. 


SOUTH AFRICAN PROTECTORATES 


Dr. P. J. Schoeman, of the University of 
Stellenbosch, who claims to have recently made a 
personal investigation of the South African Pro- 
tectorates, has contributed to the Cape Argus an 
interesting argument for the early handing over of 
these Protectorates to the Union Government as 
provided for under the Act of Union. He begins 
by pointing out what the Union Native Affairs 
Department has been doing to develop their own 
native reserves. The rehabilitation of the old 
native reserves, he says, is being tackled on a very 
extensive and systematic basis, while a sufficient 
number of efficient officials have been appointed 
and more are still being appointed in order to 
watch the interests of the natives in both the old 
and new reserves—an undertaking which naturally 
costs the Union an enormous sum of money 
annually. The question arises whether the 
Bechuanaland Administration is in a_ position 
to-day, or, more correctly, whether it will be in a 
position at some future date, to inaugurate a 
similar development of the territory, so that the 
British Government will be in a position to hand 
over the Protectorate to the Union in good order. 

** Tt will be admitted,’’ Dr. Schoeman continues, 
‘** that the development of Bechuanaland can only 
be undertaken at very heavy expense, and the 
£377,000 spent by the British Government in three 
years’ time is only a drop in the ocean. From 
1929-30 to 1934-35 Bechuanaland has faced an 
annual deficit ranging from £6,000 to £108,000 per 


annum. The excess of expenditure is met by 
Imperial grants-in-aid. This unsatisfactory state 
of affairs is due to the fact that the territory jg 
administered separately from the economic system 
to which it belongs. This is the broad issue we 
have to face. The present economic under. 
development of the Bechuanaland Protectorate js 
one of the big reasons why the Union Government 
should claim that something should be done to 
effect transfer; it is by no means the only reason. 
In view, however, of the fact that all are agreed 
that transfer of the Protectorates should take place 
at some future date, the economic question has had 
to receive first consideration. The point is that we 
cannot afford the under-development of Bechuana- 
land to continue until it has reached such a state 
that it will cost millions to remedy. Patchwork 
only is being done to-day, and that is not enough.” 

The health of the native population is another 
aspect of the problem to which Dr. Schoeman 
draws attention. ‘‘ The health of the natives in 
Bechuanaland compares very unfavourably with 
that of the Union natives,’’ he says. ‘‘ Considered 
in regard to the general social and economic welfare 
of the natives and the country, health conditions 
are a fundamental factor in the advancement of the 
population, especially when such a large number 
of natives are dependent on the mines and other 
industries for their subsistence. Out of 100 
apparently healthy Bechuana recruits for the mines 
who recently underwent and passed two clinical 
examinations, 22 per cent. suffered from respiratory 
and venereal disease when tests were made at 
Johannesburg. The percentage for Basuto natives 
was even higher, viz., 25.5 per cent. as compared 
with 8.5 per cent. of Mpondos and only 2 per cent. 
of Cape Province natives. Remembering that 
Protectorate natives very largely depend on the 
mines, not for their subsistence only, but in order 
to pay their comparatively high taxes, their state 
of health must be a serious handicap to them, the 
effect of which can very easily be observed in their 
present-day family, social and economic life. As 
to the reluctance of the Bechuanaland natives to 
come under Union control for fear of losing their 
personal sense of freedom, I would like to quote the 
following case : Recently one of the foremost tribes 
of Bechuanaland was forced by its chief, backed by 
official action, to trek away, entirely against its 
inclination and interests, from its ancestral kraals 
in the beautiful sheltered hills to an open plain, to 
be crowded together. Those who refused were 
officially fined or imprisoned.”’ 

As regards the question whether present-day 
Union native policy will be applied to Protectorate 
natives once they are under Union control, Dr. 
Schoeman contends that their interests are fully 
safeguarded by the schedule to the Act of Union. 
Although the safety of the schedule has been 
endangered to a certain extent by the Statute of 
Westminster, it is quite clear, he says, by the 
trend of things that in the main its principles at 
least will be adhered to. 


PAUL KRUGER’S BIRTHPLACE 


An interesting controversy has for some time 
been going on in South Africa as to the 
precise spot where Paul Kruger, the last President 
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of the old Transvaal Republic, was born. Two 
places have claimed the distinction of being the 
birthplace—Bulhoek and Vaalbank. Mr. C. 
Graham Botha, Chief Archivist of the Union, has 
decided in favour of Bulhoek, and the Historical 
Monuments Commission has accepted this decision. 
In 1925 a committee was formed which purchased 
a homestead at Bulhoek to commemorate the cen- 
tenary of Paul Kruger, who was born in October, 
1825. Towards the end of 1936, when it became 
known that it was proposed to declare Bulhoek 
a National Monument, much _ correspondence 
appeared in various newspapers as to whether 
Kruger was born at Bulhoek or Vaalbank. An 
entry in the baptismal register of the Dutch 
Reformed Church at Cradock was then produced 
to show that it was in the ward of Fieldcornet 
Abraham Pretorius, which was Brakke Rivier, 
where the farm Bulhoek was situated. The sup- 
porters of Vaalbank, on the other hand, put 
forward the testimony of Kruger’s own 
Memoirs.’’ These Memoirs ’’ were published 
in 1902 and were dictated to Mr. H. C. Bredell, his 
private secretary, and to Mr. Piet Grobler, now 
Minister of Native Affairs. Mr. Grobler has since 
stated that he often heard the President say that 
he was born at Bulhoek, but the President himself 
could only rely on hearsay. That he was not quite 
sure himself is evident, as he gave the names 
Bulhoek, Vaalbank and Bloubank at various times 
as his birthplace. In 1904 appeared a brochure 
entitled ‘‘ Paul Kruger’s ‘ Afkomst en Familie,’ ”’ 
by Engelenbury and Preller, in which two declara- 
tions regarding Kruger’s birthplace are set out. 
Both were made in 1904, the one by Johannes 
Hendrik Steyn, as a relative of the President on 
the maternal side, and another by Hermanus 
Venter, also related to Kruger. Both testified that, 
according to family tradition, the President was 
born at Bulhoek. The immediate parents and 
grandparents of these two persons were in daily 
contact with Casper Kruger, the President’s father, 
and his wife. Finally, there are several persons 
living who, as relatives of the President, have also 
testified that, according to tradition, Bulhoek was 
the place of the birth. The balance of evidence 
clearly seems to be in favour of Bulhoek, and it was 
for this reason that Mr. Graham Botha gave his 


decision for it and the Commission endorsed his 
opinion. 


COMING UNION ELECTION 


South African Party leaders have already opened 
their election campaigns. Speaking for the United 
Party, in his first speech after his return from 
England, Mr. A. P. J. Fourie, Minister of Com- 
merce and Industries and Leader of the United 
Party in the Cape Province, stressed the import- 
ance of the election ahead. It would, he said, 
prove whether South Africa had already become 
a nation or whether it was still composed of separate 
races. The United Party was the only party which 
would act nationally. In South Africa there was 
no place for different sections. Fusion was created 
on the basis that each of the two major sections 
retained its own individuality as far as the preserva- 
tion of its own culture was concerned, and the time 


would come when both sections would respect each 
other’s culture for the sake of the nation. Both 
sections could feel at home in the United Party, 
which was more than the other parties could say. 
The purified Nationalist Party, for instance, could 
never give that assurance. The United Party was 
looking after the interests of all sections of the 
community and had also looked after the interests 
of the poor man—more so than the Labour Party 
could ever possibly do. To abolish the former 
deplorable housing conditions, the Government 
had inaugurated its £500,000 sub-economic housing 
scheme, under which the daily wage-earner could 
live better, under better conditions and at a reason- 
able rental. In addition, the Government provided 
housing for other wage-earners. General Hertzog 
would later on give a complete survey of the 
matters discussed at the Imperial Conference. Con- 
sequently, he did not deem it right that he should 
discuss this question before General Hertzog had 
had the opportunity. ‘‘ All I can say is that the 
discussions there will incalculably contribute to the 
creation of a better feeling between the European 
nations and make possible a more tolerant atmo- 
sphere—an atmosphere which undoubtedly will 
have an enormous beneficial effect on our trade.”’ 


DR. MALAN ON DEFENCE 


Dr. Malan, the purified ’’ Nationalists’ 
Leader, has made the present South African 
Government’s policy in regard to defence one of 
the main points of his criticism in his electoral 
campaign. He regarded, he said, Mr. Pirow’s 
declaration that in the event of war the decision 
must rest with the people of South Africa as 
peculiarly dangerous, because there were two 
schools of thought on the subject diametrically 
opposed to one another: one was that South 
Africa must immediately concern itself with any 
war in which Britain became involved, and the 
other was that South Africa must remain neutral. 
General Smuts’ followers in the Cabinet, said Dr. 
Malan, adhered to the former standpoint. Those 
who still followed General Hertzog’s policy of 
neutrality adhered to the latter. Those differences 
of opinion would lead inevitably to a split in the 
Cabinet which would result in the decision being 
placed in the hands of the Governor-General. 
‘** What will the decision of the Governor-General 
be?’’ asked Dr. Malan. ‘‘ He must inevitably 
say that South Africa must take part, if he judges 
by the demonstrations which had taken place in 
South Africa headed by waving of Union Jacks. 
He would declare that the attitude of the people 
means that we should take part. If that split 
comes in the Cabinet, the Governor-General has the 
right to dissolve the Cabinet and to nominate 
General Smuts as Prime Minister.’ In other 
words, contended Dr. Malan, the decision lay in 
the hands of one man who was not even elected 
by the people and who was formerly a member of 
a political party and did not hide his views. 


** Both our own Government and the British 
Government have declared that they have set up a 
partnership in regard to Simon’s Town. In other 
words, if English ships run to Simon’s Town for 
safety in time of war, and if foreign ships fire upon 
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them, we shall fire back upon the foreigners. But 
Mr. Pirow says that even if we do, we still remain 
neutral. Even a child in Standard Two would 
laugh in his face if he told him that.’’ Dr. Malan 
declared that the Mediterranean was the great 
danger point for South Africa, for it was right in 
the centre of turbulent Europe. In time of war 
happenings in the Mediterranean must have an 
affect upon Simon’s Town, as also must happen- 
ings in the South Atlantic and in the Indian Ocean, 
for Simon’s Town was the nearest naval port to 
which British ships could flee. ‘‘ Has any country 
ever undertaken greater military responsibility than 
South Africa? ’’ asked Dr. Malan. ‘‘ We have 
taken it upon ourselves to defend the entire territory 
north of South Africa and also, through Simon’s 
Town, to assume the responsibility for the result 
of happenings in the Mediterranean and the South 
Atlantic and the Indian Ocean.”’ 


Dealing with the question of the British connec- 
tion, Dr. Malan said that as long as it was main- 
tained it would be impossible to make Afrikaners 
of English-speaking South Africans, just as it was 
impossible to make Afrikaners of Hollanders while 
they maintained their connection with Holland. 
South Africa ought, he said, to have a defence 
policy of its own. ‘* As long as the Government 
refuses to lay down a policy in regard to South 
African participation in a war in which England 
is involved, so long will every European war cause 
a crisis in South Africa.’ 


CAPE TOWN’S WILD FLOWERS 


The Cape Times, in drawing attention to the 
depressing fact that the veld nearer the towns has 
become steadily poorer in wild flowers during 
recent years, bases its hopes for the better protec- 
tion of these flowers on an Ordinance recently 
passed by the Cape Provincial Council. ‘‘When,”’ 
it says, “‘ the new Ordinance comes into force— 
unfortunately this will probably not be until after 
the flower season now beginning—the sale of wild 
flowers will be altogether forbidden except in 
specified spots set aside for the purpose by local 
authorities. | House-to-house hawking and road- 
side peddling will be prohibited. Sale will be 
allowed only of flowers on a list published by the 
Administrator. A strip of ground fifty yards wide 
on each side of every public road will be a flower 
sanctuary. These are the main disciplinary pro- 
visions, and they ought to be effective, for the 
biggest dangers at present are hawking, roadside 
selling, and the wanton uprooting of plants by 
irresponsible motorists. | Contraventions of these 
provisions will be obvious to the least expert 
botanist in the Police Force, and if the constables 
on patrol in town and country keep their eyes open 
they will be able to nab a great many offenders, 
and scare off a great many potential offenders.” 


CANADA’S MINES DEPARTMENT 


The Dominion Department of Mines and 
Resources is one of the most modest Government 
offices, but it has broken silence by issuing an 
account of what it has done to help the mining 


industry, salving its conscience by telling the tale 
two years afterwards in a ‘‘ Report on Ore 
Dressing and Metallurgy, July to December, 
1935.’’ Seventy-six major investigations were com. 
pleted during that half-year, forty-six of which 
were concerned with gold. Tests were made on 
ores and mill products from almost every mineral 
producing province. Asa result of the exploration 
surveys seventeen milling plants have been erected, 
Three companies which have changed their old 
method over to those recommended by the Depart- 
ment are now showing a higher recovery of metal. 
In handling the steadily increasing number of 
requests for tests and investigation work the 
Department’s metallurgists have been greatly aided 
by the readiness with which the character of ores 
can be determined through microscopic and 
spectroscopic examinations in the up-to-date 
mineragraphic laboratory. Such examinations 
are particularly useful in determining the fineness 
of grinding necessary to free the valuable metal 
from the associated minerals, and in other respects 
they are a valuable guide to future test work. 


BILINGUAL NOTES 


The Bank of Canada has recently issued 
bilingual notes replacing those in French for 
French-Quecbec in English for the other Pro- 
vinces. They range from 1 dollar to a thousand 
dollars. Two of them, $1,000 and the $100 bear 
the portraits of Sir Wilfrid Laurier and Sir John 
Macdonald, respectively. The rest bear the 
portrait of King George VI. On each of the eight 
new notes there appears a scene depicting some 
industry. Here are the symbols :—$1—A female 
figure holding on her knees a rake, hoe and fork, 
personifying agriculture; $2—A female figure, 
sickle in hand, seated in front of an overflowing 
cornucopia, emblematic of harvest; $5—A_ male 
figure seated on a dynamo, with background of 
mountains, waterfall and a power dam, represent- 
ing hydro-electricity; $10—A male figure, 
Mercury, with background representing travel by 
water, rail and air; $20—A female figure, sickle in 
hand, amidst products of field and orchard, 
expressing fertility ; $50—A female figure depicting 
modern invention as expressed in radio; $100—A 
male figure showing a child with a miniature ship, 
with harbour scene and blast furnaces in the back- 
ground, typifying commerce and industry ; $1,000 
—The figure of a mother, sword in hand, shielding 
her child, symbol of security. 


IN HONOUR OF THE APPLE 


Canada is mindful of the blessings she enjoys at 
the hands of a bountiful Nature, and year by year 
the inauguration of seasons from that of the maple 
to the apple tree are celebrated with traditional rite 
and infallible cheeriness. The people of Annapolis 
Valley, for example, have just been holding their 
annual festival in celebration of one of the most 
profitable industries in Nova Scotia. Visitors, as 
usual, came from all over North America to witness 
an event which is unsurpassed in any of its kind. 
Gay street parades with picturesque floats, school 
children’s pageants, an attractive sports pfo- 
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mme, a brilliant ball, and finally the Coronation 
of the Queen of the Festival, were all noteworthy 
for the skill and artistic talent displayed. Musical 
and theatrical events, dancing and physical culture 
exhibitions also combined to make the festival 
memorable. A Pageant of the Empire, too, depict- 
ing events in the Imperial story was carried out 
by 2,300 school children. In a continuously 
moving tableau, school after school presented in its 
own way the episode it had been chosen to stage. 


It may seem a far cry from Imperial history to 
apples, but no-one who has studied the bearing of 
the fruit industry of the Dominion can fail to note 
the part which it has played in building up the 
prosperity of Canada. 


KENYA’S DEFENCE NEEDS 


In an address to the Kenya Legislature, Sir 
Robert Brooke-Popham forecast considerably 
increased expenditure on the colony’s defence. 
The number of men enrolled since June 1, when 
recruiting began for the Kenya Regiment, is 509, 
which will allow of the formation of three com- 
panies, instead of two, as originally contemplated. 
‘“ But a fine spirit and high sense of duty cannot 
in themselves guarantee success in war,’’ the 
Governor said. ‘‘ We must provide adequate 
facilities for training, build up reserves of 
ammunition and carry out some degrees of 
rearmament. We have got to face world con- 
ditions as they exist to-day, and, however 
reluctantly, must allocate to the defence of the 
colony money which everyone would sooner have 
seen added to the total spent on constructive 
development.”’ 


CITY BUILT ON GOLD 


The good people of Salisbury, Southern 
Rhodesia, are not quite sure whether to be pleased 
or annoyed with the reflection that their city is 
suspected of being situated on the top of promising 
gold reefs. Some take comfort in the law that 
forbids prospecting in built-up areas. Their beauti- 
ful city, however, is obviously in what is tech- 
nically known as a ‘‘ contact region,’’ for dolerite, 
schist, shale and granite formations all appear to 
occur within the municipal boundaries. It is along 
these meetings of different formations that gold is 
so often found in Rhodesia. For many years the 
old prospectors have whispered their belief that 
there is a rich gold-reef under the foundations of 
the Standard Bank, in Manic Road, Salisbury, 
and now the geologists lend some scientific sup- 
port to their theory. At least they suggest that it 
is not impossible. Furthermore, two gold mines 
are in active production on the borders of the town. 


INDIAN TRADE COMMISSIONERS 


Whether India should have Trade Com- 
missioners in New York, Alexandria and Durban 
1s a question that has recently been receiving the 
attention of the Central Government. As regards 
East Africa the decision has-been seached that Mr. 
Ismail Khoja, who is now undergoing training in 
Calcutta in the office of the Director-General of 


Commercial Intelligence, should take up his duties 
in Mombasa in October. The next appointment 
to be filled will be that of the trade commissioner- 
ship in New York and a decision on this point may 
be expected at an early date. Mr. H. S. Malik, 
who has just completed his tenure in the Commerce 
Department and has cancelled his projected over- 
seas trip is being mentioned as a likely choice. 
Mr. Malik was Deputy Trade Commissioner for 
India in London and also acted as Trade Com- 
missioner in Hamburg, Germany. As soon as the 
New York appointment is sanctioned and filled the 
Government will take up the question of a Trade 
Commissioner for Alexandria. With regard to a 
similar appointment in Durban an early decision 
is not likely. 


CEYLON’S BUDDHIST RELIC 


The Trustees of the Sacred Tooth of Buddha, 
housed in the Temple of the Tooth, Kandy, are 
being urged to organise an annual pilgrimage of 
Buddhists to see and worship the Tooth. At the 
present moment the Tooth, which is said to have 
been taken from the flames of Buddha’s funeral 
pyre, is shown once a year on the occasion of the 
annual Perahera. But Buddhists in other countries, 
and they number about one third of the world’s 
total population, are prevented from attending 
the Ceylon festivities, by reason of ceremonies in 
their own countries. They are therefore urging 
that the Tooth should be shown on another 
occasion during the year so that they might have 
an opportunity of visiting Ceylon to inspect it. 
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Letters to the Editor 


NATIONAL THEATRE PLAN 


Sir,—Your correspondent Mr. Arthur Maine 
Johnstone has clearly been influenced in his 
approval of the National Theatre Plan by the fact 
that he lives in the neighbourhood of the proposed 
site. 

But while no doubt it would be pleasant for the 
residents of South Kensington to have their very 
select quarter graced by the presence there of a 
National Theatre, one has to consider the project 
from slightly broader grounds of policy. 

In the first place, then, why choose South 
Kensington instead of several other more suitable 
quarters—if one must needs leave Theatreland at 
all? 

Secondly, where are the plays and artists to come 
from to keep this National Theatre going? Bad 
plays no doubt abound. But will the playwright 
who fancies he has written a good play be satisfied 
with the prospect of a short run at the National 
Theatre when he might get the same play accepted 
and put on for a cast and theatre ready to go on 
playing it till it has exhausted all its possibilities ? 

And if it is to be a question of reviving old plays 
where is to be the beneficent formative influence 
of the National Theatre on our modern drama? 


Finally, if the National Theatre is to be worthy 
of its pretensions, it must employ the very best 


LIQUEUR SCOTCH WHISKY 
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acting talent. How is that to be secured under 
modern conditions with the competition both of the 
ordinary theatre and the films? 
T. R. Rosertson, 
Norwood. 


SPELEOLOGY 


Sir,—I read with interest, not unmixed with 4 
certain amount of amusement, your editorial note 
on the new scientific study and pursuit, which, [ 
gather, goes by the truly frightening name of 
Speleology. 

I am sure its devotees must be most admirable 
men and the new study, as you reveal, has its very 
practical uses. Anyone who can spare us from one 
at least of our annual twin perils, drought or flood, 
will be deserving of the nation’s best thanks. But 
why choose—or coin I suppose would be the right 
expression—this name when something more 
easily intelligible and pronounceable in English 
language ‘‘ undefiled ”’ is available ? 

The Society uses in the title of its new magazine 
the word ‘‘ Caving.’’ I cannot say I altogether 
like that word. It is a trifle too near to ‘‘ Cave,” 
the warning of small boys to one another when 
authority looms near, and is hardly dignified 
enough for the operations of a serious Society. 

But why not call the new study “ cave 
exploring ’’ ? Or does the Society think it is raising 
its prestige by speleological obscuration ? 

J. J. CONNINGTON JONEs, 

Bristol. 


SERVERS OF THE PUBLIC 


Sir,—It is pleasant to look forward to the time 
when we shall be served our drinks by diplomaed 
barmen and, let us hope also, by barmaids boasting 
Training College degrees. 

But cannot this experiment in promoting greater 
efficiency be carried a little further? Why, for 
example, should not our very enterprising 
Postmaster-General provide special training classes 
for the ladies and men (but especially the ladies) 
who serve the public so gaily by switching them on 
to the telephone numbers they so often don’t 
require ? 

Degrees in telephonic proficiency might save us 
a great deal of being uselessly ‘‘ troubled.’’ They 
might also help to ensure that when we want, say, 
Speedwell 5678 the operator does not intervene in 
the best of fun to connect us with Speedwell 6785. 
Also when one lifts the receiver one may not S0 
often listen in to what the young man said to the 
lady and the lady said to him while we await the 
magic call ‘‘ Number, please.’? Some exchanges 
may be very good, but others obviously need con- 
siderable training in efficient service. At least that 
is the experience of 

OFTEN TROUBLED SPEEDWELL. 


COUNTY CRICKET 


Sir,—Lord Hawke is undoubtedly right. This 
so-called sporting match between Middlesex and 
Yorkshire is a bad precedent. If followed, it can 
only spoil the County Championship. And what 
could be better than the sporting finish of this 
year’s championship ? 

OLD VETERAN, 

Scarborough. 
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Your Investments 


FAR EASTERN INFLUENCES 


Pae outstanding factor in the irregular trend of 

Stock Markets in the past week or so has been 
the Far Eastern situation, but it cannot be pre- 
tended that markets would have taken the trouble 
so gloomily had business been on a larger scale. 
During the height of the holiday period, the 
professionals had put security prices up substan- 
tially in anticipation of public interest following 
the holiday, and, even before the outbreak of actual 
hostilities in China, it had become evident that the 
rise in prices had been overdone and that some 
reaction must take place before support was forth- 
coming from investors to justify the level to which 
Stock Market prices had risen. The influence of 
the Far Eastern strife on markets in a condition 
amounting to ‘‘ stale bullishness *’ was sufficient to 
have brought about a far more severe reaction than 
has actually taken place, and only the continued 
evidence of good trade at home can be held respon- 
sible for the reluctance of investors to sell specula- 
tive securities. There is, however, also the fact 
that gilt-edged stocks offering, at the most, a 3} 
per cent. return are not very attractive at present 
levels, even when safety-first considerations are 
borne in mind. 


JAPANESE AND CHINESE BONDS 


Holders of Chinese and Japanese bonds must be 
in a dilemma as to whether they should sell at the 
lower prices now ruling, and it is notable that 
though there has been some liquidation of such 
holdings there has been no actual panic selling. 
At the moment the outlook for Chinese issues, so 
far as one can tell, is brighter than that for Japanese 
bonds, and the market gives effect to this belief by 
quoting Chinese bonds above the levels of 
Japanese, so that, while the former give a yield, 
in the case of the best loans, of rather over 6 per 
cent., that on Japanese bonds is well over 8 per 
cent. Japanese finances are undoubtedly in a pre- 
carious state, and wars and militarism generally 
are not calculated to inspire confidence in any 
budgetary retrenchment. Already Japan has taken 
the profit resulting from the devaluation of the yen 
to the equivalent of 1s. 2d., as against 2s. O}d. in 
former days, and her present policy looks distinctly 
ominous for foreign holders of her bonds. In 
China’s case, the overthrow of the present Govern- 
ment would be a serious blow to bondholders, but, 
taking a long view, it does not appear that in any 
event Japan could annex sufficient of China to 
cause a fall in revenues to below the amounts 
required for the service of the leading bonds issues. 


TRADE AND INDUSTRY AT HOME 


Apart from the new complications in the inter- 
national sphere, there is no change in fundamental 
investment conditions. The outlook for com- 
modity prices remains bullish on the whole, and 
particularly for metals, where the demands for 
immediate or near delivery still cannot be met. The 
Board of Trade returns of British Overseas Trade 
for July showed an expansion in exports of 
£7,500,000 compared with July, 1936, a highly 
satisfactory improvement even when the rise in 
prices of products exported is taken into account. 
But imports were up by £16,800,000, and the 
adverse trade balance for the first seven months of 
this year was £222,000,000, an increase of 
£36,000,000 on the visible adverse trade balance for 
the first seven months of 1936. It is true that 
Britain is importing enormously to meet re-arma- 
ment requirements, but this is a position which will 
have to be paid for in the long run by increased 
revenue from investments abroad, and by shipping 
and insurance revenue, or else gold exports must 
result to adjust the international balance of pay- 
ments. Industrial activity in this country in the 
second quarter of the year was shown to be at a 
new high peak, the improvement being especially 
noticeable in the iron, steel and coal, shipbuilding 
and engineering sections. 


STEEL AND ENGINEERING SHARES 


Despite the dullness of markets, not much of a 
setback has occurred in Iron and Steel and 
Engineering shares, but there are some attractive 
shares in this list at present prices. The merits of 
John Brown & Co., at 38s., have already been 
mentioned in these columns, their shipbuilding 
activity appearing to justify a higher price, apart 
from the improved coal situation. The yield at 
this price is 5} percent. Richard Thomas, at 14s., 
yield over 7 per cent., and the company has every 
prospect of maintaining its dividend even when the 
big debenture debt is allowed for. Sir William 
Firth’s view of activity in 1940 does not appear to 
be so uncertainly distant as Stock Market people 
at one time believed. The big German producers, 
under Government direction, are intending to pro- 
ceed along very similar lines to those already 
adopted by the Chairman of Richard Thomas & 
Co. Vickers, at 3ls., still return under 3} per 
cent., but all their interests are now working at 
practically full pressure and earnings this year are 
certain to put the shares higher. Similarly, 
Baldwins, at 10s. 6d., return under 4 per cent., but 
their interest in Guest Keen Baldwins is likely to 
bring in increased revenue this year, and the 4s. 
stock units do not look dear. Davy and United 
Engineering are a promising smaller company 
returning over 5} per cent. at the present price of 
28s., and here there is considerable scope for a 
higher return. 


NORTH BRITISH MERCANTILE 


INSURANCE Co., Ltd. 


Total Assets £53,202,250 
LONDON ; 61, Threadneedle Street, E.C.2 


Total Income exceeds £10,300,690 
EDINBURGH: 64, Princes Street 
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The Navy League is the only 


JOIN The Navy League NOW 


Organisation whose object is to urge the vital 
importance of Sea Power to the British Empire. All patriotic citizens 
should therefore give it their moral and financial support. 


TERMS OF MEMBERSHIP : 


‘ For Life Annually 
Vice-President - - 23 0 0 
Fellow - - - - 10 10 O 1 10 
Member - £5 0 0 010 

Includes Daguains “The Navy” Monthly. Post Free 
Member (without Magazine) - - 05 0 
Associate - . — from {0 2 6 
to 1 0 


Includes Navy League Quarterly. Post Free 
For information as to enrolling as a member of the League, 
communicate with the General Secretary, The Navy League, Grand Buildings, 


Trafalgar-square, London, W.C.2. 


please 


HOTELS 


AMBURGH, NORTHUMBERLAND.— 
Victoria Hotel. Rec., 3; an. 6 gns. 
Tennis, golf, shooting, fishing 


EXHILL-ON-SEA. — Clevedon Guest 

House, Magdalen Road. Tel. 2086. 
Nicely situated, with garden, near sea 
and shops. Good cooking. Assured quiet 
and comfort. From 3 guineas. Special 
Winter terms. 


RIGHTON (HOVE)—NEW IMPERIAL 
HOTEL, First_ Avenue. 
sea and lawns. Comfortable resident: 
hotel. LIFT. Central Heating, etc. 
Sun Lounge. From 4 guineas. Special 
residential terms. 


UDE, N. Cornwall. — The Balconies 
Private Hotel. Downe view.—Pens., 
4 gns. each per week, 1 board. Golf, 
boating, fishing, 
ALLENDER, Perthshire. — Trossachs 
Hotel, Trossachs. Bed., 60/-. Pens., 
from 5 gns. un., 3/6; Din., 6/-. Golf, 
fishing, tennis. 


UNDEE.—The Royal British Hotel is 


the best. H. & C. in all bedrooms. 
Restaurant, managed by Prop. Phone: 5059. 


LY, Guahe, —The Lamb Hotel. Bed., 20; 
Pens., 5 gns. W.E., £2 15/-. 
Lun., 3/6; Din., 5/-. Boating. 


OLKESTONE.—The ORANGE HOUSE 

Private Hotel, 8, Castle Hill Avenue; 

3 mins. to Sea and Leas Cliff Hall. xcel- 

e st —Prop., 
Miss Sykes of Olio Book. 


ASTINGS.—Albany Hotel. Best posi- 
tion on the front. 120 rooms. Tele- 
phone: 761, 762 


LONDON. 


LEXANDRA COURT Hotel, Finsbury 
& Park, London, N.4. 100 Bedrooms, 
with H. & C. running water; excellent 
Ideal for permanent residence. 
New large comfortable lounges. 
Terms: edroom, Breakfast and_Dinner, 
from £2 = 24 guineas per week; Bedroom 
and breakfast, 6/6 od day, or from 30/- 
Resident Proprietors. Stamford 
i 


HOTEL, Southampton 
ow, W.C.1, near _ British 330 
Visitors. Room, Bath and Table  d’Hote 
Breakfast, 9/6. 


CORA HOTEL, Upper Woburn Place, 
W.C.1. Near Buston and King’s Cross 
Stations. Accom uests ; om, Bath, 
and Table d’Hote fond ast, 8/6 


SHAETESBURY HOTEL, Gt. St. 
Andrew Street, W.C.2; 2 mins. Leicester Sa. 
Tube. bedrooms, i. & C. Water. Room, 
bath, breakfast, 7/6; double, 13/6. 


AIGNTON, DEVON. — Radcliffe Hotel, 

Marine Drive. Bed., 70; Rec., 3; Pens., 
from 4 Te from 5 to 7 ‘ens. during season. 
W.E., 15/- to 18/- per day. Golf, tennis. 


ERTH, Scotland.—Station Hotel. Bed., 

100; ., 4; Pens., from 4 gns.; W.E., 
from 24/-; Lun., 3/6; Tea, 1/6; Din., 6/-. 
Garden. 


YDE, 1.0.W.—Royal_ Squadron 
Bed., 20; Rec., 2. Pens., from 3 
1 minute from Pier. Golf, tennis ae. 
and bathing. Cocktail bar.’ Fully licensed. 


ALISBURY Wilts. — Cathedral Hotel, 
Up-to-date. H. & C. and radiators in 
bedrooms. Electric lift. *Phone: 399 


oe —Belmont Hotel, Sea Front. 
55; Rec., 3. Pens., 6} to 8 gns. 
WE 3 days. Bathing, tennis, 


LITERARY 


eas Books. Wanted PARTHENEIA 
SACRA or the Mysterious and Delicious 
Gorden of the Sacred Parthenes, by H, A. 
(Henry Hawkins, §.J.) Printed 
Rouen 1633. Box Ne 100, 


MISCELLANEOUS 


RIVIERA.—Gentleman’s large 
and attractive villa at Mentone for 
sale or to let unfurnished. Recently bought 
for £10,000, but the ounes will accept £3,000 
for a quick sale. A real b argain e owner 
would also consider co-operating with other 
— lefolk in running the villa as a country- 
ouse hotel or an home. Erinsote or 
their agents on should apply to 
Box Number 9, 18, York 
Buildings, London, 


TRAY JELLIES & 
MARMALADES, Home-Made, beauti- 
fully packed, + many luscious and unusual 
varieties, _includin BLACK CHERRY, 
WHORTLEBURY. PEACH, etc. 12 lane 
Breakfast Tray Pots, 6/-, carr. paid; 
3/6, specialities included.’ Hilda 
Gunnislake, Cornwall. 


ERMANY’S desire for and 
recovery. Read > facts. 
Free literature in English from Dept. §, 
Deutscher Fichte-Bund, Hamburg 36, Jung- 
fernstieg 30. 
HORTLEBURY, BLACK CHERRY 
and MORELLO CHERRY (Stoneless) 
JAMS; Pineapple, Blackcurrant, Damson, 
each and many _ other delicious Home 
Made Jams, Jellies and armalades; 
beautifully veshse. SIX 1-lb. pots, 7/-; 
2 for 13/-; 24 for 23/6, all carriage 
Hilda Kimberley, Gunnislake, Cornw: 


Cousturier. 


THE SATURDAY REVIEW 


TERMS OF SUBSCRIPTION 


12 months 30/- (Postage included). Name of Newsagent ............. siewntel mil 
To the Publisher, The Saturday Review,” Address ......... 
18/20, - York Buildings, Adelphi, London, 
please send to me weekly ‘‘ The Saturday Commencing with next issue, please deliver 
Review,” for a period of .......+0.s...665 . months, to me each week a copy of ‘‘ The Saturday 
for which I enclose remittance for .................. Review,” published at 64d. 


ORDER TO NEWSAGENT 


Published by Tue Opwsen PusuisHine Co.. 


Press Lrp., 


20, York Buildings 
20. St. 


Adelphi, London, W.C.2 (Temple Res 3157), and printed by 


Street, E.C.4. Terms of subscription: One yea 
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